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V >’• 1H;i*aktmk\t or tiik Intkkioi^ 

*, ! >* # Hl liKAr OF ATION, 

^ Wnsfn n(jfnf) , January /•;. A-W-L 

Siu: In n'plv.Kf Polonius' < piost ion. * Wlint do yon read. ’my. lord C 
J bun let >iiid, -JVViVls. words, words," Such might 1 m* the reply (ff 
mo>t people in. regard to much of their rending, and this is especially 
true of child norm.. School, whoso range of rending extends much 
more rapidly t Kim^^fttf’imgc of t heir concrete experiences. Careful 
examination into^^^Brmtonts of *ri]ildr(‘n’s minds reveals the fact 
that for much reading in geography, historv, and other 

similar subjects tTTi \ have* no interpreting ideas. Teachers spend 
lunch t ime in- vain attempts at explanat i(>n by means of words little 
if an\ hotter understood than those of the book. 1 )iet lonaries can 
not help much. Tin*, meaning of one word is not found in another. 
The real meaning of a word fop any person is tlgv idrti with which it 
has boon assoJ-ialed hy virtue of the fact. that word and idea have at 
some time come into cony-iousness together, Ideas are the results of 
experience.' For any accurate ideas of the things of the world at 
larjre the child must he taken on extensive journeys or tin* miners <>f 
distant places must he brought into the school. For most children 
Ihejirst is dearly impossible. Therefore, from tin* t ime of ('omcnius 
and his Orhis /hr/i/x, teachers have tried to jind some means of doinj; 
the second. r I he mrtst successful means yet found is the well-selected 
and carefully arrang'd museum, put at the disposal of children and 
, teachers in such way that any portion of' its material, may he had at 
the time when it is needed for tin* illustration of anv lesson or the 
extension of the childrens knowledge in regard- to anv part of the / 
world, its products and industries. [ know of no museum that has- 

* made more useful to this end than has the Fducationnl Museum 
<>f the St. Louis, Pul die. Schools,' [ therefore asked Mr. Farl Kath- 

f maun,. assistant superintendent in charge of this museum, to prepare . * 
foi; this hureuu some account of ihe inijsuiin and its use in the schools. 

In reply to .this' request- Mr. Rathnmnn has submitted the a<vbm- 
panying manuscript* wlfich 1 recommend ifor publication as a buileth/ 
.of the Bureau of Kducntion. 

Respectfully submitted.' * ' . * * 

* * „ P. P. (Vaxto>*, ( 'onnnwxtoner. ^ 

The Secuetahy op.&iit: Interior. y 
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THE ! EDUCATIONAL'MUSEUM OF THE ST. LOUIS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


makiythe child ifc'pudnied with the world in 'which lie lives, 
we mu^l hr^i" him into personal nmlact with the world, Teijin*' 
him nr 1 i:i\i r i^r him read about tin* earth, about the *;reat changes 
x prtidueed on its surface ihron^h the ucfivitv of natim* and man, 
about j he people, their life and work, and their adjustment to then* 
environment, will, not ^ive the child vivid and lasting impressions, 
nor nrniiM* in linn tin* desire and develop the power to do his own 
exploring .*v^nl discovering. We must, a^ O’Shea suvs, "take him 
into the world or hriii" the world to 1pm, ” 

In St. Louis t he 't cachet’s are *;iven excellent opportunities to put 
their pupils in touch with the world’a round them, Knterini: a school- 
room during auco^raphy lesion, tin' visitor may find that the children, 
a(t<T a thorough study of the relief map, arc t ransported into tin* 
con nt ry wh ieh L t he subject of i heir le-son. Thrv have before t hem 
the typical represent at ives^ of "t he ^nimal world, the minerals, tin* 
soil and the industrial products, which they observe, stmlv, and dis- 
miss; or they view through the stereoscope or on tin* sere(*u the sur- 
face features, tin* ua1m%! advantages, tin* sreiierv, tin* lurye cities' 
and t licii* i list it ut ions, the people, t heir ecru pat ions, their homes, 
and t heir manner of life. 

Surrounded l»v carefully selected oldivts characteristic. of the 
country, viewing all that is intcreslin*' ii\t through lifelike pictorial 
illustrations, liviujr, as it wove, in the comity whih* studying it. tin* 
children receive vivid and permanent impressions of what is taught. 
The use of suelj^llust rut ive material satislies the child’s desire for 
the concrete : it lends life and reality to the work aiyl makes the 
jjeoijrupliyMossnns interest in*; and enjovahle. 

The objects and pictures for the illustration of tin*, work in *rco£- 
raphy, as well as for the lessons in nature study, history, readme, 
and art, are furnished by the Kducntiouul Museum of the Public 
Schools. • * 

A l"n other cities the public museums have in late yi\us extended 
the scope of .their work of disseminatin'; knowledge to-jf held where 
it is of inestimable value. They lmve opened their *;ront store- 
honses of information to the public schools and thoyusdkthe teuclVors 
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to make extensive us<f t >f the wonderful tilings from nil parts of the 
world in connection with their regular school work. Some of the, 
•museums send a number of typical collections of illustrative mat ('rial 
to the schools. Others invite the teachers to bring their classes to 
the institution and to gi\c their lessons there, aiiVd by the wealth 
of s interesting specimens placed at they command; still . olliers do 
l>ot li. J n t his manner the museums ('modi' the teachers of our schools 
to supplement the textbook and their own statements o{ facts and 
descriptions of eruditions by the study of real tilings, and thereby 
lend ifre and nullity to their work. 'Plus practical cooperation of 
tlic nniM'iiiiis wit h the schools is hailed by thl' teachers as one of tin' 
, most helpful means of enlivening the study of nature and geography, 


Kic,. 2.— \ tow (yjviciil sptriim-ns of physics ;ipp:im(us. 


of stimulating the interest and self-activity of the children, and of 
making school work more enjoyable to both pupils and teachers. w 
, St. Louis has no public museum. Washington University. St. 
Louis University, the Academy of Sciences; and the 1 listorimiX So- 
ciety have their own excellent museums, hut these can not aiiPlhe 
schools. 

Jn 1904, St. Louis had within her borders a most magnificent 
public museum the World s Fair. The exposition gnve*St. Louis 
the opportunity to extend to her schools tluv saine educational, ml- ^ 
vanl ages that inusoums give, to the schools f other cities. • ' t 
During t he nit ire period ^>f the exposition, classes from all of our 
schools visited t4ie fair grounds, accompanied by their touchers. 
From in biding to building the little folks wandered, gazing and 
wondering, eagerly listening to the explanations of teachers and e£- 
hibitursi The Goyerntnent' Building, the palaces of Agriculture, 

*■' : * ■ r , 
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Fishing and Forestry, Horticulture, Mining and Metallurgy. ami Kdu- 
catinn, and tlu* foreign buildings w*\^ crowded with tin* little visitors 
every day. Confronted with tlu* representative* * > f all nations and 
air ran *s with which they had so far formed hut a vague acquaint- 
ance through descript inn and pictures, surrounded hv a wealth of 
material from all corners of tlu 1 world, the children felt themselves 
transported into distant lands. 'Tlu* cotton industry of tlu* Southern 
States, tlu* cultivation of rubber in Brazil, of eoeoaSn Venezuela, 
of tea in t’hina, of ri<*#- in Japan, of tlu* eoeoanut in ('evlon. tlu*y saw 
represented hv the real products in all tlu* different stages of gntt&uJi 
and d(*vi*lnpment. They had read and seen pictures of tlu* wonder- 
ful birds and insects of the tropics. Now tlu * y could sec tlu*m m 
reality, and this made far more vivid -and lasting impressions upon 
them than description and pictures. 



I I'n). — Uult^rlly M|torliiuMts. 

8 With deep regret, principals and teachers saw the close of the fair 
** approach, and with it all the valuable means of stimulating interest 
t in school work disappear, The hoard of education and tlu* superin- 
1 t-ondent, realizing tin* wonderful opportunity of securing a wealth of 
? vahnilih* material for. illustrating school work an opportunity 
I which would never return — appealed to the exhibitors to donnle 
• parts of their displays to fhe public sylmols. A large number of 
vali i able exhibits were secured, and thes^ formed tlu* nu.eleus of our 
eduent iotmi museum. * / 

When the first attempt at a logical arrangement of tin* articles 
acquired froin the World's Fair was made, it was found that much 
new material was needed to fill the gaps and to supply the missing 
links Vi the chain of groups and collections which were to illustrate 
the various features of school ^wrk. # Tho board of education applied 
to some of l he. large museums of pur eonnlry to help, and they‘d 
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responded most readily imil ycnerously. Large amounts of valuable 
innl.Ti.il won' .lonnto.l l.y the Fit-1,1 Museum of .Yntunil History of 
fliionyo. the Smii lisoiii.in Institution, tin- Philadelphia miis.'nms 
nml t In' Piililio .Museum of Milwaukee. Tito I'niled Stntos i),,^ut- 
""'"t Agriculture ouvo huge oolloig urns of plants uiul f i l>ors. T1k> 

I >i-| >n rt n n-i 1 1 of !• islieri,- ooiii rilxitoH specimens of the lislios found 
in tin- A-nlors of our count ry. Owners of min.- „n.l .|iinrrios sent 
llio "ceded specimens of tl,,' min, ‘nil world' •( miiiiterr iul linns in 
• [!"' 1 Sl, " ,,s :" ul nln-oiid |,rosonto,l l„ the niusoum n.itnrnl nit, I 

in, Inst rial products of various kind: such as. rot ton. wool. silk. 

ruldior. roll',-,., tea. cork, leather, glass. etc.. and exhibit* showing (ho 
dtllomit stages of their development . Teachers and pupils, patrons, 
and -mends of the school helped ejil liiisnist ieally in ad, liny t„ the 
mat, 'rial. The hoard of ('duration made a 1 i 1 >erul appropriation for* 
the purchase of new and 'duplicate material ami for the general main- 
tenanec of the .museum, mid “in October. I'.tO-l, the institution was 
ready to l ni its work. 

A TUAVKI.INII 

Tn what way ran the material he used most prefital.lv l.y all the 
schools ! Should the institution he a central ulus, -mu. ’its contents 
to he used l.y all the schools, or should there he an individual mu'seum 
nt each school i These were the next questions. 

It was found that it would not he feasible to supply overdone of 
the hundred public schools of the city with a full set of physical 
apparatus, with large nuinhers of scientific, specimens, or with full- 
geographical collections to illustrate the life of peoples and the 
products of dislimt kinds, 

I lie expense would he excessive and the material . furnished each 
school iimdi'ipiate. It was decided that there should bd one museum 
for jtll tlu* schools. 

How should, the material lie made accessible to t lux schools f 
Should the schools go -to the tuiiseum, or the museum to t he schools ? 

• Because tlie pupils of many of the schools would have to trak'l 
several miles to {jet to the tnu^uin, too imtelt time wintld he lost if 
the former method were followed. Moreover, the children would* 
rey.ml (lie trip to the museum and the (jpio spent in it. more a pleas- 
ure trip or somewhat o£pi picnic than an occasion for earnest, syste- 
matic study of some feature of their school work'. 'In the museum 
children are surrounded l.y interesting things front all parts of the 
world; their interest is scattered, and it is very diflieult tVconf.cn- 
trutc their attention upon the exhibits the teacher wants to discuss 
.with thorn. • * , * . 
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After u very careful consideration of the diU’erent | >t >ssi4>ili t it's of 
bringing tho schools and tlu* museum together, it was thought best 
to make tho institution u traveling museum which would go to tho 
schools and cany to the -touchers the illustrative material which 
thov irecdod at -tin' time when tiny needed it. 

A MUSKUM ON W11KKI.S. 

r 

The i notorial is stmt to tin* schools by a large automobile truck in 
tluv service of the musemji. The schools art* divided into fiye see- ^ 

tions, each of which has a delivery day once a week. 'Flic principal 
of a school which has its delivcroday on Monday asks li|s teachers tm 
the preceding Friday to send him the mnn|iers of all the collection* in 3 

the museum catalogue they will need for tlu 1 illustration of t-lieir i 

lessons during tlu* following week. These numbers he inserts in an ^ j 

order blank for tlu* curator, and on the following Monday the wagon \ 

delivers the material at the school, taking hack at the same time the 
collections us(‘d during the previous week. 

WHAT THE MVSKUM CONTAINS. 


[ The material in thejnuseum is arranged and grouped iti accordance 
with the course of study followed in tho schools. Tim r ollowing an* 
some of the groups: 

Food Products, comprising tlu* cereals in tlu* plant and tlu* grain, 
and their products; colTeo, tea. sugar. cacao, in the various st ages- of 
[i production; spices, ntc. 

Materials for ( 'lathing . — Tho various animal and vegetable libers 
p&l thf world, and tlu* fabrics mad** of tlu*m. . . 

Tree Products'. Domestic and foreign \v<kh!s : nil’Ju*r. gutta pcrclia. 
camphor, cork, etc., in all stages of preparation: mntVrials for dyeing 
and tanning, etc. * , 

Industrial Products showing the various stages in Mu* manufactuh* 
C of glass, paper, leather, ink, pen, pencil, needle, etc., besides such 
! products as are made from the materials mentioned in tlu* former 
groups. 

j Articles and i nodcls illustrating the life and occupations of the difier- 
i ent peoples of the world; such as implements, wearing apparel, models 
of houses, industrial products, etc. 

The Animal World , mounted and dried sptcimens, and specimens in 
■ alcohol. 

•Plants, and models and charts of plants. 

\ Minerals , rocks , and' ores] . ^ 

■ Apparatus for the illustration of physics and physical geography. 

Musical and literary records for phonographs. 






•Automobile <leli\ ory from tho museum. 
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( 'I dirts, colon d jnctuns. maps, and ah pets illvstratnaj history. 

(harts illustrating astronomy, 

('harts illustrating physidloya. 

('oiled i on# o(art objects, ami modcls^uscd by tin* classes in drawing 

( 'lassijud colhctions oj photographs. stdtOsco ptc pniuns, and lantnn 
slides to accompany the objects in the preceding groups. 

These groups arc subdivided into smaller sections, or collection^ of 
from 4 to S objects, eacjt of which represents a class or familv of the 
grouji as, for instance. in tile case of birds. collect it ms of wndiiur 
birds, of ourls. of finches, ^rtc. Kach collection is aceompanietl by a 
number of photographs. stercscopic picluivs, and lantern slides. • 
.'Hie collect itms are numbered and list t'tl in tla* museum catalogue. 
With each article mentioned a brief explanation is j^von as lo its use. 
when* it i> found, etc. At the head of each trroup a mituber of refor- 
ence bttoks are mentioned. TIun* books art* found in the teachers’ 
library; 1 they <rive iriformation about all tin* specimens in tin* *rroup. 
(opies of the catalogues an* found on the desk of every trader in the 
schools. 

A K£W TYPICAL OKOl'PS AM)' ITHTKITIONS. 

The following extract frojn the printed catalogin' will -show the 

* principle according to which the material is arranged:* 

Matkkmi. kuk ('i.otiunc. 

# * 

Reference Books. 

i h isholin — ( ’onunercial ( leojrraph v . 

Haimn - Textile Fibers of Cummer***.. 

byde Man and Ilia Market.**. , • 

Toothaker— Commercial Raw Materials. 

* 

COTTON 

I 

Collection 100. 

Fi'hf;oiiR portion of fruit of mlton plant. Cotton most **\t« nsivelv lined is tl>at « ulti- 
vated in the southern part of the United States, from Virginia to Texas. " 

1. Cotton bolls, boubiaaa. 

2. Cotton, unginned, Texan 

3. Cotton, pinned, Arkansan ami Mexico. 

4. Cotton Heeds. 

5. Cottonseed !i nterw. 

6. Miniature cotton hale. 

Collection 101. Cotton of Other Coontrie*. 

1. >Sea-iflIand cotton, Meat Indies. 

2. Peruvian or kidney cotton, Peru 

3. Silk cotton obtained horn the Ilombnx or cotton tree, ITom^Jima and Venezuela, 

4. Pods of cotton tree, Philippine Islands. 

* Seo p. 44. 


o 

ERIC 


i 




• Km;. 7. Stud vine rot ton with thoafrl of mincum material 
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'■ » 

Collection 102. Other Cotton Products. 

]. (’ottonsuod oil. SuliNtimir u»r nlivi* <»il: ;il*i uh*«| f«»r lairtiiiiir in bmps. si*;ip 
makinir, and lnitriruiin^. 

• 2 , r< it ton -nil < ukr. I sad as i ait la loot! ami lVriilizrr. 

* . ;{ ('nttuiisaad maid. ( irnund onttuuHaad aak< ' 

■1 t ottujisaad niaal. t 'at f It* I<hv1. 

5. Cottimsaad-oi ! so;ip and hm]< pnwilrr. 

It, ( *ot ti>lana. ( ‘linking tat uhtailtad irnm rnf tnfisr«il ni! 

7 \ ariatiasuf paprr nunl*\>r ’• »m t uttmi stalks, Thr l«ark issa|i;iratt d I’tum tin* stalk, 
aardad, and haeklad. and ilumyitl Ini" a pulp I'rmn wl»i< li p;tp« r is inada 

=7 Collection 103. Manufacture of Cotton 

,V < ilass a.vsa allowing ilia \ arinus staLjas »*i mainitai lura ol anil on i:""ds. 

p 

Collection 55. Paper Made from Cotton Stalks. 

* m \iiriot ios al pajiar liiada fn«m aotion stalks. TliaJtark issaparairtl tn.m ilia stalk, 
aardad and haaklad. and ahamrad into a pulp Irani which paper is made 

■; v Collection 56. 

luiplamanis usad in I In' inanulaai lira oi aot i on in i la- IMiilippi na Island*: ■ l M m lal 
ol aolhm arushar: { 2 ) minlal nt spool in*: apparatus 

lllusi rations ol aotum and aoitoii industry 

A\ Collections. 

101. Staruosaopia viaws. t*oiioii imliisUy ol various omnirias. 

105. ('uUoii industry Kill rati aopias ol niir viaw “Colton piakars in ilia liaM 
i 100. (’niton imliisiry i iltaan aopias of t*tia viaw— on tin* lavaa Na\v 

t )rlouns. M 

Bv means of tin* cotton exhibit the children arc taken to the coium « 
liohls. where t hev study tin* plant, the method of preparing the soil. 

I he harvesting: to the onion gin, where the seed is separated from 
the lint; to the markets Ursee tin* hiding and shipping*: to the larga 
cotton factories where the lint is spun and woven into fabrics; and 
to the refineries to learn how cottonseed oil, oil cuke, cottolene. and 
soap are made. How busy and successful human genius has been in 
devising more adequate contrivances to produce hotter fabrics and 
to supply the demands of the world for cotton goods more rapidly is 
shown by a comparison of the primitive and crude implements used 
l>y the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands with the magnificent 
1 machinery in the largo eastern factories as represented by the stereo- 
scope and lantern sjides. 

I Additional illustrations of the cotton industry are offered by a 
i well-selected collection of lantern slides. These slides may he used 
to great advantage when cotton busing is discussed in connection 
with the geogruphy of the Southern States and the cotton industry 
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in connection wilh tJu‘ Kustern States. The 
hallowing 17 sdide> 


CKIW.IC SCHOOLS. 

• % t*° 

rolled inn consists of the 


Lesson 1678. Cotton. 


I Map of 4 iiilnl Si atos. showing ml i mi ajvn 

L\ A 1 1)01 IK lilt’ roMnM plants. .Wigm'S ill J m *lt 1 I olli-inti.l. 

4. Topsv :imii*iil; Hh* rnlluii plants I « m isia i i:i . I.inlc « -< tK>r< *• 1 girl 

4. Ildliu* of a i otlnii pirkrr. Mississippi. ( hir-MOrv < :il * i n . 

■V CriitKOiK in tlir ropoiw St<»r» ii^ it in In^ Imusr I oui-ian i « 

<i. A rotinii Kin. Kxiri iiT i»1 rinli' Iimioi 1 1« ii |> t umlcr >Iiih| 

7 ( 'ut l in i ■ press v:\nl . Cutinu p.n ■ k « •* I in halos. Wm < irlr:m * | ,-\ 

5. Cotton ;it railroad station. I •« 1 in halos. 

'.I. Cnl ton 1o\ mi*. KiMtly i'i.f shipnioiii . ( »i oaii sm.nuVr ^i>sissi|ij,i |{ivi-r \i \v 

I hlv.uo-. La. 

10 Ci ill oi i lartory. hall Kivor, Ma-.-. t Iron Mill- Strain power. 

II Cmlnti la< tnry. *<‘.>11011 1n»u>r. Kail Kiwi . Mn.-s 

12 Cotton ftn tnry. Itoar. Covered Iniil^o i-nniiooi im; hnildinw Cal! I i i \ i -r. 

1J Cni ion i.n lot y, ‘'oaiiliii^ t‘«nii ( KiiltHOi < a r« l.< Call Kiwi*. Mas-. 

I 1 Cniimi i'.n lnrv-rai'iliiiu r room, hall Kivor. Mas- 

I 'i ( \>i ion lariorv-ypi nniit'j room hall Kiwr. Mass 

|i*. Cot ton i‘ariory-\\iM\ im: room. Kali Kivor. Mass. 

17 Colton roaily for salo 1 nierinr wholesalo IhuIm-. >t Louis 

i i . .\ \ * 


Reference Books. 

ilanaii Toxtih- Idlu r- <>f Cuminoroo. 

Tool liakor t ’oiiifnoroial Haw Materials. 

Critic ipal Commercial Plant h'ihers Yearbook <*i I niinl States. hoparum-ni oi 
# \^rirulturo. liiOll. 

' * Collection 118 

Tlio llax hi nl is iowml in nearly every ootiniry ot Kiirope ami in ilio temperate 
redoi* of Asia. Africa. North and South America. In Kiirnpoaii i nuntrios ii iec i ulti- 
val oil rhiolly for its lil n»r. which is spun i ulo lition : in I ml in and A met h a for 1 ho seed- 
from wliioli iitisooil oil is obtained. * 

I l lax plant. 7’. Clux lil n»r. :i. h'lax fihor laluii s. 

Collection 119. 

h'lax soivl ami im jnoiliiei}*: (M Kl»ix>red Claxsootl, Kruiind. Ch Linseed 

oils. (4) l.illst'oil oil rake. ^ 4 

J llusir.il ions of llax ami llax imlnstry. 

Collections ^ 

1-0. St orosropic views. Various plumes of the llax industry. * 

121. h'lax industry Pillrrii copies of olio viow *‘Klax taken fnuu shirks l^i soak 

in river — Hclgium.” 

Collection 122. 

Spinning wheel. 

Some years ago tho writer of this bulletin listened to a reading 
lesson in one of'PUij schools. The subject of the lesson was “ Hlax.” 

The small pictures of the plant und the fiber in the text gave the 

" * f 
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pujuls hut viifiu,. impressions uf t|„. things they t< n.l u limit. I'pon 

mi|t<iry Tic found llmt neithor lonelier nw pupils I, ml over st .,. n 
tli<> ]>limt, lh.> filii-r. or pictures illust r.-itiiiLr I lie vurious pi, uses of t iu> 
'l" x ll " luslrv - Tl "' ''xhiliit furnished |, v the museum will mve the 
rll,l,ln ' u " ^ M 'l I er .iilca of the import,,,,,-,, .of ||„. x j„ ,.| u . oeoiiomir life 
of the people. I'. veil the "l.|-fashloiie,| spinning wlieel eiltl heuetunllv 
(Wnrniurtl 1 >y t In* rliil<|n*n. * 


< A 


t • 



v Collection 15. 

* 1 1 1 ( i \ .1 1 rt | in ii i.i t>] iy ! ' <\\I ;i 1 1 1 1 - 1 1 1 r< »l I v ii ( 'i 1 1 ili,* 

/.,111‘S as far ihc fliirlx - . f. -i , -i- ,,i L lf j t Ml 

| |*lr 1 li :» ii any mIIm p -jrain. 

I . Hii i* plant. Texas. 

II i< c plant , X i,-aia L Mia . 


f 

'iiiil Xt an * ai,,| in lln- Ti-mpi-raU* 
>ia|ili' l'w»« L "i L’ia m tor nimd.cr of 


;i. Hi* v. 1 1 nh nl Ii >tl , Miiilau r a^i nr 



Flit. ll.-Clmrl I rat’ll lnc«M own. 

•L Hire. hulled, South Carolina, 

I^ice. Indit'd atul wliitrmyl. ^Icxim. 

<•. < iluliimns riio, Siam, 

. Collection 16. 


Hire I’rnihirl.i: ,| , Hi. ,• time:. pji riee semi,. ,:t. waters 
Illustrations ni rico and rin* (irlds. 


Collections. 


17. Store* wopir views. Various pho^-s of the rim industry. 
IS. -Colored i^itiri. Tim rice plant ami its parts. 


; 




o 

ERIC 


a. 
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The piet iircs of t-Ko rict^ collection take the children mlu tlu* rice 
fields of South Carolina, Nicaragua, Mexico, Japan, the. Philippines, 
aid! Madagascar. They make the children see and understand that 
the soil in which rice is grown is low and marshy. hi some of the 
countries the rivers overflow their hanks and cover tlu* fields for 
miles*. People "actually sow the grains in tlu* wjAci:, and .when the 
Hoods go down, the seeds sink into tin* soft mud at the bottom and 
spring up -there, in the countries where Lite rivers do not help hy 
overflowing, the people sow the seeds In trenches in spring and then 


^ Fhi. j|2.— Studying Japan. 

<A ^ 

flood the fields. After several days the water is allowed to dram oil*, 
and the little plants an seen peeping through the soft, wet mud. 

When they are about 4 inches above the ground, the water is again 

let in and allowed to cover the field for about two weeks. This is ' . 

, “repeated just before* the grain ripens. 

v All this the pictures and articles tell the children. They toll also 
how rice is harvested, hulled, bleached, packed, and sent to all parts 
of the world, and how rice flour, rice starch, and rice paper are made. 

The stereographs arid slides make the children acquainted with the 
v people who are engaged in growing rice, with their manner of life, 
their homes, their state of civilization, etc. In this way the pupils 


• t 





I 


l 
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^ain sonic* conception < >f the importance’ of a soil product which is 
used as food by more’ people than any other single’ product. 


Few people* 111*45 aware’ how ninny diHerent things arc made from 
com. The following exhibits make the ehiidren acquainted with 
America's most important crop and all its products. 

Collection 11 Indian Corn or Maize 

Native* nf Mexirn. Cuhhai. il in m arly all pari.- «>i the world. Best development 
in North America , 

1 . < ’urn on cob, Missouri 

2. Clint (urn, yellow. Nicaragua. 

A. I lint corn. while, Argentine l’cpuldie. 

I. Klint corn, real, Mexiru. 

* Collection 12 Corn Products. 

I IVnrl hominy rn.rn liulh*(| ;(m| coarsely ground 2. Granulated Imminy. 
A < 'i n meal. ♦ I e 'orn-tareh A. I’urn sirup, while. r». Corn sirup. dark. 

Collection 13. — Corn Products. 

Complete eolleihion oi I f* Lot t les. showing various prid net* uf one factory: J. Curn 
jrr*- 1 ins. J. Corn loan. A. Iblined' grits. I. Gloss starch. a. Laundry starch. 
ii I 'earl si are 1 1 7. Powdered starch. S. Dextrin. 9. Climax sugar. 10. Seventy 

]>t i «*« , ui sugar. II. Auhydjyiis sugar. 12. torn sirup. 1A. Neutral glucose. 
II. Gluten lord. In. A merieaii pomi. 10. British gum. 17. Cura oil. 18. Corn oil 
rake. '111. Villrani/.rd Coin oil . 

Collection H Illustrations of Corn and Cornfields. 

Si ereoseopie view?*, Corn .and corn industry. 

In i: i: I'uonri'Ts, 

IhiMKSTIC woods. 


Reference Books. 

4 

Apgar — Trees oi North America. 

' ifriugh-~lhmd Book oi Trees oi Northern United Stales and Canada; 

Keeler — Our Native Trees, 

Lnunsberry — A Guide to the Trees. 

Matthews — Familiar Trees. 

Holers — Tr«‘o* Book. 

Stol^— Ten Common Tfees. 

The coljeetions ,,1 domestic woods are mounted on slides, each of which shown a 
piece of hark, a longitudinal and a cross section of branch, the blossom, the leaf, and 
4 tin* fruit oi a tree. 

Collection 150. Domestic Woods. * 

£ ^ * 


Woods of the following trees: 

I. Horse chestnut. Throughout Kurope ami fho United Stales. Wood coarse, 
easily split and durable. Used for railroad tics and fence ]w>sts. 
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2. Idmlen or hasswuod. Northern and Middle Stab*. Uibcr nliiainod trorniimer 
Iwrk used fur making ropes and ntattitn:. \\ ‘nod much used in cabinetwork. 

:t - Pupnw. <Vntr;d United States. Alon" streams. fruit yellowish ami murrain. 
4. lift 'rli . Almml.inf in the northern LTfiit < «1 States and t arunja. W...id hard and 
j heavy; used fur many economic purposes 

"»■ ' vill,,w • Cl rowing in damp places thrmi-.dinui Th.'thnled Siahs. Wood soft; 
us<*d for carpentry anti fuel; branches tor basketry. 4 


Fla. 13. -Chart of Him. 1 l re e. 


G. Poplar. Sandy soil. Throughout the United States. Wood white and soft and 
used for coarse work only. 

7. Silver poplar. A native of. Kuropc, Asia, ami Africa; has become naturalized 
throughout northeastern United Suites and 1 ‘a inula. 

S. Cottonwood. Variety of- poplar. Mississippi Valley. 

Colored charts showing various domestic trees, their bark and loaf, with brief do* 


aCription 
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I* 

Stereoscopic views and lantern slides make them acquainted with the 
industries to which the trees give rise — building, furniture making, 
introduce them into liuftlx*r camps, modes of transporting lumber, 
sawmills, etc. Then the children are asked to find the living tree, 
study it, and give the class the result of their observations. In this 
manner they not. only become familiar with the trees hut, what is far 
more important, they acquire an intense interest in the studv of 
Nature and a desire to heroine acquainted with her in her own 
domain. ' 

Animal M'hki.o. 

j MOl'NTF. t> MA M\1AI>. * 

RefeiArce Books. 

llurnnday— American Natural IFistnry. 

Holt/.— Nature* Study. . 

Liaville- Kelley — Textbimk in General Zoology. 

Parker-Haswel^--Z , MiI(iiry. 

Stone-Cram— A mmals. 






* Collections— Mammal t : On* wing Aaimnls. 

\ - 

921 , Jack raid) it. Western United States and Canada. Largest of the rabbit- family.. 
Home beneath a dump or bush in the prairie. Feeds cm vegetables. grass. and weeds. 
Flesh excelled. * 

■^^994? Cottontail rabbit, t ommnn in tlio United State*. Digs its burrow in fields, 
groves, and meadows. Feeds on fruit, vegetables, gross, and weeds. Destructive to , 
young trees by gnawing their hark. Flesh very good. 

923. Guinea pig, Domesticated. Wild in the woo<ls of 1 Iraki l and Paraguay, whore 

it is railed Apcrea. „ _ 

924. Red squirrel. Northern United Stat<HW? Canada. , Quarrelsome; noisy, and 
mischievous. Feeds on nuts, seeds of pine rones, corn, and vegetables. 
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iLtf. WoMprn Fox Squirrel. Western United Stales. Larp<-u of t hcpquirrcl family. 
Feeds on wild fniii. berries, pinoumes, and iurn. Jw provident in preparing f«. r the 
ndd season. > 

bray squirrel. \ nil otl States. In liullow hraTirhes or trunk of trees. Feeds 
"ii Iruits, nuts, seeds, ami ve*r<» tables, lays in store fur winter. 

9J7. Fly i up squirrel A squirrel or squimd-like animal hawing a fulj'ofskin like a 
paraeJtnie alutip ea« h side of the body l*y means "f which it iseuahled to make long 
living leaps throiiph tin* air. 

0 round squirrel or striped gopher. Western United Stales and Canada* Lives 
in burrows on the prairies. Feeds mi nuts and grain. of wlith largo supplies are put 
away for t lie winter months. I >es i hrok pmn lies to carry off food. 

Franklin s|« rnn.p|ii!e or pay g<q»l.<r. W estern United States and Canada. 
Burrows among tlm kels in sandy soil. Fund and liuMts like those of pray gopher. 

9.10. I'm ket gopher. Mi>sissi |»[ii Valley. Burrow* in the ground. Live.- in min- 
nt unities. Nocturnal. Large « 1 if -k p> un lies opening outside of the mouth, l'eeda 
oti nxMsatnl vegetables. 

9A1 \\ r^iern ehipmunk. Western region of Uniie.l States. Among the n-cksof 

tin* western nmuiiiJins. Bigs burrows in ground. in whieh it hibernates. Feeds on 
<*ds. gra in. berries . irras> hoppers. ami s"inetinn-s robs birds' nests i.f tlieir eg^s. 

■ vM2 - Meadow mouse nr prairie vole. Upper Mississippi Valley. Inhahits old ant 
hills or burrows ef its own digging in the prairies. Feeds "it nuts, amrns. and era in. 
Poes great damage by gnawing at stalks of mm. 

'.M:h Muskrat. Northern ami mitral United States and Canada. Lives in shallow 
. P"i»ds. ami river hanks, usinp its verii-ally Hanoi uhI tail for smiling. In fall 

' otisirm ts 1 muses of rushes au«l mml. IAnMs mi roots. y«,iuig shoots, ami fresh-water 
mussels. 

I'd'L W hite- touted deer mouse. Cent ml United States, east of IWkv Mountains. 
Mt>st beam inti of mice. In woods. Makes home in hollow rums and hratu hes of trt*cs. 
Lays up ■on* of mils, grain. and seeds for winter. * 

9'U>. t oiniuon house mouse. Known everywhere. 

9:hl. Brown rat. A rodent of some of the I an; or species of the genus Mils. 

• Frame doe. Western United States, f.i ve^ in eohmirs in Burrows on the prai- 

ries. Feeds on grasses at^Bptits. 

„ 9:ts. tinning Imp or \v"^h luu k. North America. Burrows in woods, prairies. and 

meadows. Feeds on mots and vegetables. espm iaily fond of red i jover. llihernates. 
Peeidiar superstition regarding its appesirame on iM of February 

9A9. Pornipine. Southern Kun-pe. Natural armor of defense formed »l sharp stiff 
bristles whieh may pmw n. the length of a loot. Xneotrnal. yHihUrnaiw in burrows. 


I lb* children know, ns n rule, Init few of the birds t hoy see n round 
them every day. Through pidicious study of the moan t erf spoci mens 
in the schoolroom wcnwn ken tlieir interest and encourage fhem topoto 
tlu* pinks, to field, and forest, mid laid the living birds in their proper 
surroundings, to observe their spn<r. tlieir food, how they build their 
bests, how they protect themselves, etc., and tiionpvo the results to 
teacher jmd classmates. * 

( )ne.oL the lies! parts of sueli t raining is that it instills in the children 
love and respect for ifftture. A bird ceases to he a target for cruel 
stones when it is looked upon as a friend of man, and as the means of 
saving the park trees from insect pests. 
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■ Collections.— Blackbirds and Orioles. ^ 

Migratory. Food on fruits, seeds, and inserts. 

401. Red-winged blackbird. Eastern North America. Winter* in Southern States. 

Found in loA’ bushes or reeds in marshes. IYeds on wild rire. seeds, and insects. 

402. Yellow-headed blackbird. Western North America. (Generally found in 
marshes, sometimes in company with cowkirds following rattle. No -ingcr. 

403. Bronzed grackle. United States. Winters in lower Mississippi Valley. 

Feeds uj>on seeds, particularly enrn, eggs, and young birds. 

404. Great-tailed grackle. British Columbia. Vfcnters in Southern States. Found * 

in prairies ami bushy swamps. 

405. Purple grackle. Cm If of Mexico tn Labrador. Gregarious. Prefers dense 
pine forests. Feeds on grain, grasshoppers, young birds, and egg*. 

40G. Meadow lark. Eastern North America. Winters in Southern States. Ter- 
restrial. Protectively colored. Migrates in flocks. Song bird. 



I'm. lG.—Owl collection. 


407. Baltimore*oriole. Eastern North America. , Winters in Mexico and Central 
America. 1 Feed** upon caterpillars ami injurious insects. Highly prized fur it'! 
beauty and song. 

408. Orchard oriole. Common' in temperate regions of the United States. M inters 
in Central America. In our orchards and about our homes. Much valued because 
of song, beauty, and insof tivorouH habits. 

409. Bobolink. Northern Unite* I States and < ana* hi. Winters in eastern portion 

of Southern Stated and South America. Frequents ojmmi fields. Very injurious to 
rice fields. * 

410. Cowbird. From Mexico to British America. Winters in Central and Southern 

States. Walks about, among cattle, picking up small injects disturbed by rows in 
grazing. * ♦ 

CoUeotlom.— Foreign Orioles and Oracklei. 

557, Golden oriole. (Oriolns Kindoo.) India. Outskirts of forests. Very timid. 
Utters loud, plaintive cry. Feeds on fruit and inserts. 

55.8. Minor gmekfeT" (Gracu la minor.) Asiatic I sland***- fcpeeinl favorite in China. 
Feeds on insects and fruits. Very fond of pherrics and grapt*. 
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Fio. 17.— Studying birds— Swimmers and waders 
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Sl'ONCKS. 

, Reference Books. 

J . . 

UoojH-r— Animal Life in tin* Sen and <m the Laud. 

Hartwi" — The Sea ami its laving Wonders. * 

Hull/.— Nature St inly. 

Hyall — ( “oimnerrial and other S]>my;et 

Live spouses eniisist ui ji* 1 1 vl 1 kt* bodies uniied in a nia.-s and ."iippnrted b-v a- -frame- 
work of horny libers and i k.*im 1 j m -< l objects « alh-d >pn 1 1 h . l-'utmd in all waim- 
Spoilers ford"inesliu list* c"HH' fn-m tin: Kid and .Mediterranean Sras. l he Bahama-. an I 
Florida. 

Collection 847.- Horny Sponges. 

Include all our cumiuereiul furins. Skeleton nm.-isis uf horny libers. (n-iirrally 
found in a few fat hums ui water, on sun it rut h or coral hoitnm. j 



IS.— Typical spmmeus ofsra life— Nautilus ami nb-dnne. 

1. Crass sponge. Const, of Florida. Cheapest emnmoroiid sponge, 

2. Anclote ^rass sponjre, ( iulf of .Mexiro. * „ 

lb Sheep’^ wool spouse. Florida. 

*1. Cuba v<»Ivet Hixmjre, \Y(*st Indies. 

B. Hardhead sponge. Florida. 

<>. lIjrcinft, 4 Floridn. 

Tlie vafirty of form in- tliis* i'|K?i , i«'s> from ( lhe Hat and spreading to llie vase-limped 
and branching forms is almost endless* 


Collection 848.— Homy Sponges. 

I. Florida violet,.*] Hinge, Florida. 

H. Beef sponge, Algoa Bay. \ 


/ > L&fr i 


rWT 







1*1'.. PJ.-Tlio llomy lice. 
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J. llopo npon^. West linlios. 

•t. Wirt* r-pongc, (iulf of Mcxtrn. ^ 

5. Elephant <*ur. Mo<In<*rran<*an Spa (>m* nf the nm*i n I ual >1 < • o.ilrt *p«.n<:us. 
fi. Spongy imhf(|rl(Ml in mr;il. (Wo nf I-'Inrithi. 

> ^ Collection 849. — Horny-Silicious Spobges. 

The ^koloimis am forniol nfsuliii horny lih<-r< atnl silirioit* m* <piartzlike «pinilc>. 
To* n aia ph* tu lie tij commercial vnlllr. 

1. Pipe r-pon;:!*. Haliania>. 

2. l*in-rr<pnn-r. \\Y<t I mi it*--. 

•L la^criirail : pnoj^r. Wr.-t 1 iniit*ri. 

/ I. Erin^ini; H|Himrr. WW linin'^. 

•V <inl()t*n h j h > n lt* • , Aliena Hay. 

(I. Vinl(*t HJMHi^t 1 , Iiab t .UIia>. 

7. Sea oak** ( ( Sul)t*Htt*M. ( apt; <\nl. Only .'pun ym form which ran subsiM mi fin* 
ahiflimr .sunj^. IW<*s so smal 1 thntsiml i-an mil outer. 

* Collection 850. SlUclous or Glass Sponge. 


A 


I, 


Tilt* .luirln^t order nf spontro'--. Havt* tin* skeleton a I n n »t entirely turnpused nf 
ailirioiH .'pienli*-. 

1. Wmis tlowyr basket , Philippine;*. 

2. (ilas'* mpt* s|MmtM*. Japan. 

B *k Sulplmr <pniure ((.Titniai. 'rrinid.nl. Itnrin^ spiaye. 1 Vm*t rates <hol l ni unis- 
Med:*, inrln-es, uml ilissul ves it . Herrs also into linie>tnne. 

4. UtKllieartl spinor ( MarrnelimuP. Korni." brant-lung a lew melie< in 

height. .* 

5. Sugar-loaf } m > n ' (Tethyat. Hu/./ard Hay. Tin* 1 breads at the hntt.un are t 

otirled logeiher in a sort m' wool. This eatrln*' all ihe small Unties sitWI out of the 

nmd atul enables ihe sjautcres to remain ritdit siile up. 

. Large and well-selected collections of mollusks, sponges, corals.' 

^■ctc., reveal to the child 1 1 it* secrets of the ocean and speak to him in 
interesting language of the inhabitants of tin* great waters, their 
structure, their functions, their manner of lift*, their" wavs of pro- 
curing food, shelter, and protection, the building of coral islands, 

reefs, and harriers. 

♦ 

• * Ii.i.iisTitATiv i*: Matkhiai. Fort 1 1 o m k Geography. 

Home geography, like nature study, deals with concrclft material 
and, in {caching it, wo -must proceed as wo would in nature work, 
either by taking the child to the material or the material to the child . , 

The former method is as superior to the latter as it is in nature study. t 

To give the children clear and lusting impressions of their physical * . 

and human environment, they should ho brought into personal con- 
tact with these environments by the teacher. . 


Opportunities to study the physical conditjpns are offered’ by the 
many parks of. one city which are within easy reach of most -of our 
schools. In them we find roadbeds, slopes, hills, brooks, and ponds. 
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ili<> careful study of which will enable t lie children t>> picture to 
themselves t ho fen tun's of land and water <>u tin* earth. For the 
study of the human environment, man and his wants; Ids industrial 
jind commercial pursuits, opportunities arc found in abundance in 
the immediate neighborhood of every schnolhon Simps, houses 
in the course of erect ion,, quarries, etc., should be isited, and the 
actual work and conditions observed and studied, mu in the va-’iio 
t inaccurate way in which children may have looked at hem before, 

I hut with a conscious and definite aim. tSurli lessons afford type 

*• lessons which give the lonelier the most valuable opportunity for her 

i. work in tlx* schoolroom. 


fr.. 21. — T vpi'cnl phofopniph .«liov hip tjnnrryinp. 

On the other hand, many things with which the children must 
become acquainted in I heir first course in geography must be brought 
into the schoolroom. These are the materials for food! for clothing, 
for fuel. etc. Some of them may ho supplied by the children them- 
selves, and should he so furnished. Rut to give the children 
adequate ideas of the growth and development of (Ids material: 
of the immense amount of labor, the tools, implements, and ma- 
chinery it requires to cultivate or manufacture it, and ‘to stipplv 
the world with it : of the number of people who find the means to e\ist 
in raising or manufacturing, it; the wheat, corn, cotton, wool, silk. 
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coni, iron, etc., should bo presented tt> tin* child in nil the stages of 
their development. Such material systemat icully arranged can Ife 
furnished only by the, museum, din* weaving of material, the tools 
and utensils used by other peoples, such as mentioned in tin* "Seven 
Little Sisters" and "All Around the World." are illustrated l*y the 
real objects furnished hy tlu\musenm. The different modes of trans- 
portation and, tin* homes of people in foreign lands about which the 
children read are shown by excellent stereoscopic pictures. 

MaTIIKUATH Al. AM* 1'jlVsllAJ. I i KOI . ]{ A !J] V . 

Collection 1565. -Advanced Geography - Expansion by Frost. 

A | ipar.it iif' T e.-t mhe, copper henker, >nik. fill teM mlie lull nf' wntcr, <*<»rk 
securely. Put iutn tin* lic.nker some rnuked ire and salt, nnr-lhinl salt. lwn-lhinl> 
ire. Set test tube uprise into frcezini: mixture, pm Leaker on newspaper mi desk. 
Wrap I leaker in a tmvrl tn exclude lieut that uoiild waste ire. U'hai neeur> ;ts the 
water i 1 1 1 1 *>t til he Ifce'/.o. 1 1 1 a \ e pil ] ii Is seen sidewalks rahed h V irosl ill the uinler 
time? , 

^ Collection 1566. Atmospheric Moisture. 

A pi *a fat m- I wn-oiuien Mask. cork, mimic ire water, some hot water hill Ihr'k 
with inn water, fork senireh . Immt and let Mask stand two or three minutes on 
desk. Let pupils note formal ion oi dew. .Whence raine t he dew? Xmv empty flask 
and relill with hot water. Repent as hefnrr. Netc^mt lmdew is mnip'd. On what 
does formal inti of dew depend'.’ Will lmt air or eohl air hold most moisture? If 
nut of d< Hirs it. ir\i-o|d. try putting Mask el iee water out. of window. Let pupils see 
that eohl air will not form dew inmntarl with mid Mask, \niile hot. air will do so. „ 

Collection 1569. - Cloud Formation. 

Apparatus: Two-nmim Mask, te.-t tube holder, Ihmsen lumier. Kill Mask two- 
thirds lull ol water and hold o\ ef Maitio tilj the water hoils. Remove flask and hold 
ntiipni wandow fora moment. Let pupils see elmid of escaping steam. Have pupils 
P(*en siielr elniids hefore? (Steam escapim: from engine exhausts.) Hrin^ fla.-k into 
room elmnl disaj (pears. Why so? Uuu pupils tell why a morn ini: mist, disappears 
us sun rises? What is dew? Ilnarfrnsi? Their eause? 


Collection 1576. -The Seasons. 


\; 


Apparatus: The tellurian. This ran he used with profit to make elear to pupils 
the inclination of the earth's axis, the vary i in: 1 mirth of day aifif i il lf tn. the difference 
of temperature between day and uiyht. the succession of the seasons, the eipiinoxes, 
etc. ■ * t 

Mathematical and physical geography in the higher grades arc 
considered hy almost all teachers the most didicult part in the 
whole study of geography to present to t lie children intelligently 
and intelligibly. It is, if we touch lliem abstractly. Wo cannot give 
the children dear ideas and permanent hnpressionsyif the shape of 
the earth, its rotation, directions, change of seasons, cloud forma- 1 
t4ons*dhe cause and direction of winds, ctf*„, through the textbook or 
verbal. description. The children must see those processes by means 
of simple apparatus such as the museum furnishes, and the experi- 
ments w ith such apparatus should be performed by the children under 
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V 

\ 


X 

} 


the guidance of the teacher. The whirling table will give the chil- 
dren a hotter idea of the t rut* shape of the earth t4um the orange in the 
textbook. The real compass, tmt a picture, should he nserl hy the 
children to determine directions. The simple apparatus of the col- 
lect inn given in the extract from the catalogue, if operated }>v the 
pupils, will give them vivid eoueepts nf expansion hv frost, atmos- 
pheric. moisture, and ehuul formations. Xo het ter. device to present 
the ditlic.ult subject of the* change ol seasons can !a* found than the 
tellurian, which makes dear to tin* children^ he inclination of the 
earths axis, the varying length of day and night, the difference of 
^temperature between day ami night, the succession of tin* seasons, 
the equinoxes, etc. 


i. 




Fie. ^.—Studying cloud formation. 


Of sencoast, erosion, volcanic action, govse]*. divides, canyons 
falls, and cataracts, of glaciers,- of plains and deserts, no text or 
verbal description can give the children concepts clear and strong/ 
fCimugh. Neither can this he done by the small# flat , illustrations in 
.our textbook. We have excellent stereographs representing them. 
Those stereoscopic pictures do not show flat photography* but supply 
double vision, giving three dimensions of a detailed diagram instead 
of two. Fhe child, looking at a scene, through t he stereoscope, | joints 
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111,1 lit |>W.<‘S on the (lilt view, hut nt things ami places far heliind it, 
nml when lie looks into the depth of the landscape ho sees them all in 
their proper proportion and trite relation 

Skts ok I.) Stk K to-scoric Vikws. 

opportunity f« r a nimv intensive study of some of the more 
important topics of physical and commercial geography, sets of \‘y 
views, each card showing the .same* picture, are furnished by the 


museum. A picture with holder is given to each pupil or each two 
pupil* of a class — every room in the St. Louis schools is divided into 
two classes — and the teacher has a copy, of the view. Tliis arrange- 
ment enables the teuoher to take her pupils into the situation whirl! 
is the topic of the lesson. By dis<yssiiig every detail in the picture, 
she makes them thoroughly understand, makes them live, \\jmt they 
discover. 

Some time ago the writer heard a lesson on marble quarrying. By 
means of the picture, 1 of which each pupillmd a copy, the children 


Km. 23 — Oermrmctisi 1«\ 
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were transported into the mine, us it wore, anil, under the tactful 
guidance of the teacher, they found their way into everything the 
teaehcr wanted thenf to learn, du previous lessons the various classes 
of rocks had been developed, and the order of deposition <»f the sedi- 
mentary rock was studied. The chi kin'll had brought in samples of 
'Sandstone, clay, and marble, and the collection of rocks furnished by 
the museum had been used to show tin* limestone in its various 
degrees of hardness, viz, ooze, coquina, coral, chalk, and marble. 
After studying the ways in whit*!* the reeks were placed in the ground, 



I’m. if’ —Chari showing Oosirlof Sahara. 

a sandstone .quarry was visited to observe the method of taking them 
from the earth. Then the method of quarrying' marble was studied 
by means of a sf.t- of stereoscopic pictures, and the following outline 
used: * t 

Locution of (jiiarry. 

History of surface as rend from picture 

Observation u| the dot nils ot tlx* picture: I.ti>i olnratioit. strniilH'ntiou. bedding, 
1 mine Is. water, pillar*. method <>i drilling (Lidding machine. wedging, channeling 
mail lines, derricks. 

Comparison with a mine. 

Nature’s compensations. 

The compositions written by the childrei <m v the subject of ‘Mar- 
ble showed that they had thoroughly enjoyed their trip to the mine 
and had received valuable information and training. 
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The following is a list of the subjects illustrated by sets of 15 
stiToosco pic. views: t 

Coffer 1 : Cuolies pu king coffee — Ceylon. 


I’orumil : 
Colinii: 

Silk 

Flux: 


Coffee from Pori ii lino — Habana wharf. Culia. 
Natives in a i *< m ■*. 1 1 1 lit grove 
( niiim pirkers in the field. 

Cotton on ‘the levee- New Orleans. 

Si-par.ii ing silk cucnuu.s fr« » m their nests- Japan. 
Gathering mulberry lean ^ i« u* ^ i I k wurjns. 

Flax taken fmiii .'talks to sunk ijl river — i t«*lLriu mi . 


soak river — P.elgi 



Fie. 2 -V— Xorvfpian fjord. 

. 

U uul>**" Scouring logs ami hauling litem iulo sawmill— M iuneapolis 
Stupendous log rail. 

Iron : Steam shovel loading ears. 

Ladles emptying molten metal into molds. H 
Marble: Marhle ijuarry jn Vermont. 

Idal: ( tilting peal in the Allen hogs- Ireland. 

Miners entering shaft — Illinois. 

Pigging into the hillside- IVmis\ Ivania. 

Seaeoasts: Uork ;^id town of (iihraltar. 

Volcanoes: Fugtyama’n vast, mysterious crater. 

M alii bon. strange river of lire— St. Vincent, West Indies. 
Crumbling ash deposits— St. Vincent. West lndier 
Erosion: *. The Sinuous Colorado. 

Geysers: “Old Faithful ’ m action. 

Divides: The Continental Divide. 

Canyons: Down tho river ami can von — Yellowstone. 


V 


r 









Fig. 2fi.— Class studying Switzerland, with maps, charts, etc., from (he museum. 
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Industrial Fro* It rets Buttery, vases, feather work, models of people following 

various occupations. . 

I'liotogruphs Stereoscopic views and lantern slides. 


food I’rtHlurt . .V Coifi‘ 0 , cacao, sugar, vanilla, mate tea. cassava, ginger, 

alirurrulia, at t idea, and para nuts. 

Kilter?*'... t'oiton. piassnvu ami agave fibers. 

Tree Products.. Krthber, copal, iiieeae. 

Medicinal riant.**. * 


j # 



Fig. 25v—' T rieste pjtos of ltu.vua. * 

WikhIh '. ..! Brazil wood, perohn, palisander. Palod'Areo, guarabu. 

Birds Resplendent t mgon. green trogon, fcurrots, yellow-throated 

toucan, pitta or ant. thrush, duynnlara, and others. 

Insect* Luiternfly, homdes beetle, Brazilian bee, giant, walking 

v stick, Col igo or owl butterfly, blue niorpho. white morpho, 

thysaniu agrippina. 

Reptiles > Iguana, basilisk. 

Amphibia (.Iky it toad. 

Life... Largo colored chart — The tropical forest, photograph*, 

* stereoscopic views and. lantern slides. 

JAPAN. ^ . 

Food products Rice, tea, spices. 

Fibers andgmKsos Silk, jute, hemp, ramie., bamboo. 

Trco Products .Camphor. „ • 

Wotxis ., .Sugi or Jaj>uncw\ cedar, Japanese hemlock, Kirni or iron- 

wood. 
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UiriU (Iivi'ii barlx't, row rin^od panikifi, I'anidiw lly calchrr. 

Myna <jr crwlwl starling. gold limiting, ru-e ami 

♦ green finch, i>! no babbler. and other*. 

Mineral* Iron, cupper, antimony. 

S]>ongcs \ cnib (lower bucket, elans repp sponge. 

( h’thim: \ arious article.* of rlut hing worn bv .hi pntioe nun. women. 

ami children. 

Education*. School work of Japanese children; written n>in|HHitionH, 

drawing, and dumostie art work; U;i targe photographs 
* showing school life in Japan . 

Lite in Japan. Photographs, stereoscopes. and lantern slide*. 


A> 


Physics. 


(A low collivt ions for the illusion ions nf rlrmenniry physics in the Seventh tout l-a^hth grti'li-s.) 

Collection 1507.— Th* Lever and Its Uses. 

Apparatus: Simple lever, hue.] with two weights. Test hv put tint: weights at 
dilterent distances, so as to balance in each. Provo that if load is farther fmni pivot * 
(fulcrum i. power must also ho farther. Also, the contrary. Tell pupils several u.-e.s 
of lever, such as crowbar, sopors, piker. the forearm, etc. ’ * 


Collection 1520.- Solid Expan sldfc by Heat. 

Apparatus: Copper hall and rinir. alcohol lamp or Bunsen Inirner. Tost n.ld 
hall and ring. Show that hall passes through ring. Now heat hall over lamp. Nutt* 
how hot hall will no longer pass through rnhl rin*:. Why ho? W’haf lias happened 
to hall? Pin nee hall into water to cool. Wipe dry. Now heat ring. Show that 
hot mu: i* a hxise fit to hall. Why? Ask children if they haw seen blacksmith 
put tire on wagon wheel. If so, get some one n> tell how it was done. 

Collection 1549. — Lifting 1 Pump. 


J. 

i 


I 

1 


Apparatus: Lifting pump, tutnhier of water. Let pupils see the parts-snet ion 
pipe, cylinder, piston, piston rod and handle, suction valve, piston valve, s|mut. 
Ask them to watch working of pump, when suction pi|>e is put. into tumbler and two 
or throe strokes are made, hot seine explain the use of each part. Can the pupils 
tell when the sun ion valve o|x'ns? Why? What, is its W? When the piston valve 
opens? Why? What is its use? 

For the illustration of elementary physics in the seventh and eighth 
grades the museum furnishes the schools the* necessary apparatus. 
Iron, copper, and platinum wire, glass tubes, alcohol lamps and Ihm- 
stfn burners, microscopes, sonometers, organ pipes, magnets* dry 
batteries, force and lifting pumps, air pumps, steam engines, etc!,# 
'arc sent to the schools upon requisition of the principal. The cata- 
logue gives descriptions of easy experiments to be performed by the 
pupils. — 0 0 

Industrial Exhibits — Manckactuuk ok \ akiouh Akticlks 
♦ * 

Reference Books. « 

Chamberlain— How We Are Sheltered. 

Clifford — Everyday Occupations. 

Lewis — Modern Iiuiustriee. - * 


3 . . Tat ton — Tho Teacher’s Aid. 
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Collection 1*72,— Manufacture of the Steel Pen, 


(ihiffs raw* •hawing tin* various pn mthwh in tho maim fact he pen. 



Collection 1473.- -Manufacture of the Needle. 

Glass rase shewing tin* iliffereni pmrrssrs in the maim fart lire nf the needle. 

' Collection 1474,— Manufacture of the Lead Pencil, 

Glass rase shewing the ilitfermt processes in the manufacture <.f the lead, pencil. 

Collection 1473. — Manufacture of Shoes. 

\ ariuns prort*ss^*s in the muimfut-ture nf a shoe and the materials used. 

I he largo number of exhibits showing the various stages in the 
manufacture of things in daily list*, from llu* raw material Mo tin* 
finished product, are of tlu* highest- value. Properly presented and 
discussed, they enable the child to look into the social, ronuijcivinl, 
and industrial life of a -people. Few children ready to leave school 
have any idea of the great- number of processes thVough which an 
object in daily use -tin* pencil, the needle, the shoe, or anv similar 
artich* — has gone in its manufacture. They see only the .finished 
product, and become .accustomed to. have millions of hands take 
rare of ihem without- even evincing any interest in those who thus 
T serve tlunn. As ])r. Kolar. of Vienna.' savs; 

The children should hr in von soipr idea how much ihmiirhl, Imw mmliVarv. hww 
* • much labor there has hern expended on the smallest object in use in life. They should 

leurn to follow the evolution of everyday objects. should learn to di stiver wind w.m- 
dera created by .inventive minds and hun*m industry their immediate cuviAmmeiit 
contains, what exertion and what amount of (erHoieal st udy are necessary toSnake 
the simplest utensils. We murh teach the children to IiaveY'reafer respect imtonly 
for 'the wonders of nature, but* also for the wmfders v f human e real ion. 


J. 


HOW THE M ATKItlA I- IS l ’SKI). 


There is nothing in the traveling museum' which citg not lav. used 
in direct connection with the work of the schools. It contains 1 no 
.curiosUies noroibuormities, no freaks of nntmv. It is not a, “ ceme- 
tery of bric-a-brac, ” but i* nursery of “living thought.” 

The material is not simply shown the children as iu»w and extraor- 
dinary things to sutisfy their curiosity. The specimens of mammals, 
birds, insects, etc., the nynerals, the natural and mnnufactureH jirod- 
. u <*^ s of . » c.ountry, in geography, for instance, are placed before* the 

children to verify wluit they themselves have* discovered through f 
their own observation hnd reasoning hs to the animal and .vegetable' * 
life, tha soil products, and the occupations of the people. The objects 
are handled, observed/ 'studied; compared with each' other and .with 
: such as have been considered in connect ion with other countries, and 

generally discussed. #Th$> pupils determine how the products Wore. 


r t _y. j 
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them affect tin* ljfo of the people*, their industries and commerce, 
their intercourse with other nations, their place among the nations, 
etc. In many schools each child takes u]> one of the articles and l>y 
his reading gathers all the information lie can regarding it and pre- 
sents Sad i information to the class. 

Only such objects and pictures as the teacher really needs to give 
the children vivid and concrete images uf wlmt sin* aims to present 
should he sent for and used. To or«W n great, deal of material for 
one lev-on, much of which only in remote relation to the subject 
and will tend tJo scatter the attention of t he pupils, is not making the 
right use of t»Jte oppurtnuit ies fju\mu<eum afford s' 



Fig. 30.— Material used to render collections accessible and transportable. 


J 


A school museum properly used is a most, valuable adjunct to every 
school system. It enables the schools to give the best sensory train- 
ing, the aim ofjflphich is, as Dr. Judd says, the strengthening of the 
powers of oltservntion and discrimination, the development of the 
ability to ‘apprehend the objects of one's environment, rapid! v and 
accurately. The child must lx* given dear, concrete images of things 
and conditions with which he is to liecnme acquainted. Wo Invve 
failed to do this; our teaching has been too abstract. 

Cure must he t.akpn not to go to the other extreme, however. The 
iise of illustrative material is, after all, only a menus to an end. The 
right inteq> rotations mast he given; the abstractions must In* made, 
in due time, in order to give the child the ability to find his way into 
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the world and to adjust himself to his environment. The material 
iitlisfc l>o so used as to uwnkiNi ill the child a desire to learn more about 
tin* world in which ht^U^Vs, and to cultivate in him tin* power u* 
picture to himself facts, conditions, and influences which we have n< 
means of illustrating. 


THE TKACH Kits LIUKAKV. 


I« connection with the Kdneat ionnl Museum a teachers' library was 
opened in It. contains the he>t publications on philosophy, 

psychology, education, school management-, science, and literal lire ; 



Fia.31.— Tetirhors’circuliil inplllimry an<l si udy r«(*m. 


the textbooks used in our own and other countries, reports and 
courses of study of the schools of t he United States and Europe, refer- 
ence hooks giving information on all the inuterial in the museum, and 
the leading educational and other magaziiu^. 

The teacher's library nuns to put within reach of the teachers 
everything they need for professional study and self-culture,’ some of 
which the p\il>lic library docs not supply. Principals and touchers 
cooperate witlrthe hoard of education in making the institution as 
complete and eflicieut as it should lie. They arc asked to state what, 
they would like fo have lidded to the library, and their suggestions 
and wishes always meet with ready consideration. 
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Tlu* number of volumes in tin* binary is s.uot): 2. non volumes of 
tin* private library of l)r. Soldim, late superintendent of schools of 
St.. Louis. were |)resentod to tlm institution |>v his widow. 

A catalogue of tin* library is in ihe hands of each teacher. She 
may procure the books in t wo \v;i\\ by calling at the library to select 
the hooks die wishes to read or by in>erting the title of the hook or. 
hooks in an order blank. The hooks desired are sent to her school bv 
the museum automobile in the same way in which museum material 
is sent.. The board of edueation makes it easy for the ttmehers to 
avail themselves of l ho =o|>port unities ollered by the library, and these 
opportunities are most extensively used. 

THE MUSEUM ]£ ns NEW HOME. 

The Kdueat ional Museum, at its opening, was housed in some of 
the rooms of I he Wyman School and t lie adjoin in*: Teachers’ College, 
ami remained it: these, quarters for seven years. During this period 
the institution grew to such dimensions that- the space assigned to 
it in the two schools became totally inadctpiate. In lull 1 he IVa- 
body School. eighteenth and Carroll Streets, was cIommL because 
many pupils had left tin* district. and the others could he taken cam * 
of in schools in the neighborhood. A part of tin* large tlm1*-story 
building. as nuieh as is needed ft n* all t he depart ment s of tin* museum/ 
was so changed ns to adapt it to the needs of tin* institution. 

STUDY EX III HITS. 

* t 

A large part- of the lower floor, including hi by 22 feet on the north 
side. ‘22 by .‘12 feel on the south sid(\ and the entire corridor, To bv 15 
feet, 1ms been set. aside for the display department. Out* or more. ' 
collections of each kind sent, out by the museum are displayed in 
proper sequence. These art* the study exhibits. They enable the 
teayher to become thoroughly acquainted with all the museum con- 
tain^ **t hey make it possible for tin* t tocher to notjuyv. with the help 
of the library, such information as may In*, heeded to use tin* material 
intelligently and profitably. No normal school' or teachers' college 
can give it.fc students the general information in all departments of 
science which a modern teacher must- possess to go far beyond the 
text of the book and make her work interesting and valuable. A 
museum arranged in accordance with the com-se of study and sup- 
plied with a good reference library can do this, din* Si. Louis teach- 
ers make good use of these study exhibits and show no hesitancy in 
telling how the study and the use of material have. widened their- 
horizon, how much better they an* prepared for tlieir lessons, and 
how much move pleasure and satisfaction they find in their work. 
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Tho display rooms, however, do not constitute the museum. Tlu* 
museum proper, the- traveling museum, is found in thousands of 
hexes and eases, jins, and hot ties, ready to go-out and do their work 
in the schools. 

UAH E OK THE MaTKKIA!.. 

✓ 

All collections returned from tho schools are unpacked, cheeked, 
find examined. Soiled or missing labels are at. once replaced, dam- 
aged articles sent to the repair room, :md nil glass and boxes and 
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cases carefully cleaned. Two men repack all the material, and make 
it ready to go out again. The boxes and other receptacles, for the. 
various article's nro all so constructed as to give* the best protection 
and to .keep the exhibits in usable shape ns long ns possible. The 
teachers and pupils seem to place the proper value upon the museum 
material. They seem to feel that .they are responsible for its care 
and p reservation, and they show commendable care in handling it. 
Thg annual loss of exhibit material has been comparatively small. 
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NUMHKK OK COLLECTIONS. 

The numher-nf individual collect intis in the museum is 1 .750; 7.000 . 
individual and duplicate ndleel ions constitute the traveling niuseuin. 
The number of lantern slides is -1.000. of stereoscopes S.U00. and of 
colored charts and photographs. 2.00^ 

/ANNUAL INCREASE IN oliHEttS. 




I low t he popularity of the museum and tin* library has <;m\\ u , and 
to uhat extent their use in the schools has increased. anj shown be 
the following schedule: 



\ 


r«iv 

| ■ N M i 

I‘*i7 
I ms. 
ime 
ran. 

i *i| i . 

I'll.’. 


EXTENT TO WHICH 


!lrrnr<{ <>( <!• I 'll I I If Z/ifTKl.vi. f 


> 


MKKEKKNT (Hint 



TrnrlirrN 

( 

1 il -mry # 

t Htll'*. 

I niok\ 

iii 

ii 

I l . Ml) 

.too 

iti.iimi ; 

; ?.:is 

! Hi. l.'U 

;t. mv*. 

2.1 . 1 .VJ 

\.Mi> 

1 2tUU‘,l 

4.79H 


a. mo 

42. am 

12. 171 

, AUK USK1L 


THe ^illowin^ cxtracis from l ho museum report, state to what 
extent the difloreut groups of material have been used and which 
groups art* in «rrculer denujnd tlnm others. 


( h\mu‘i\T tj rulltt'lit>us urifnt'if, tUlJ-tUt.). * 

Tim«\q onion'd 

Nnlnrn nf maifrirt. - - In- schools. 

l**i h n I products 7. 078 

Material fur t int him; and shelter s. S40 

Mounted Lints. . 10. 3S8 

Mounted inserts and huttcrtlies „ 1.503 

amphibia, amt sea life 2.037 

Mounted mammals : ; 2.9S4 

Minerals * *. 2. 7S7 

Uirtorial ill usl ru i ii *ns. charts, ami views. ( 12.213 

Malarial illustral in^ life of various countries . . ....... 2. 100 

Apparatus mr physical experiments 313 

l .ant (*ra less ms 4. 0S3 

MiscoHaneims material 04 


^ Total tutniher uf colloetiotm nrd(*ml 57, 299 

• e » ' 

y Library — ( .‘JasMjication of books i.vtunf, /,'C2 - /.?. 

Keforeitee hooks, millin' study, Liston* , and geography. 3,907 

JMiilosophical and psychological hooks ; v 1, 715 
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Times onlrnM 


by s( lujols. 

Pedagogical books «> oj.j 

Liieruturc, English. cihii ;U »•!< ' ^ j 

Music and art .j^y _ 

Magazines * 2.0 1 1 

Renewals - 


Total 1 1 1 1 in I m r < >1 I it m ik> issued 


THE WoRKINO Kl'AEF of THE .MUSEUM. 

The working stall of t Jit* institution consists of the assistant super- 
intendent in charge, a curator, two assistants, ai librarian, a repairer, 
a checker, t wo packers, a chauifeur, and a janitor. 


I 1 ' iti. .n. —Chocking room of 1-Mucai ional Museum. 

VISITORS. 

The museum is open daily, except Sundays, from 0 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Visitors are always welcome. Frequently Jenehers take their classes 
to the institution after school or on Saturdays, not to give instruction, 
but to reward them for good work and to make them acquainted with 
what th e museum offers. A largo number of teachers from all parts 
of the country and some from abroad visit the museum every year. 
The total numl>er of visitors in 10 1-2-13 was 3,885. 
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< 'ns! ij / unit n (rtmnn , !*}};• Li. 


Kx |>*' ii< 1 i- 
lurr.s. 

Salaries „ $7, ii>2. 00 

KxjHMnlitun's for 

I triivory service | sop. DO 

J hiplirnfc nan orinl S07. 1 1 

iVmamenl «*c| i j i ] tim*n I 270. 20 

fVH.dudile eijuipnieni 222 ">0 

Supplies ms. .')(> 

Kiniorlr lelephunr ) ;{0. .VI 

Kumigai ion 122. 20 

JN'fluge 2-V (HI 

Car faro for lantern slido _ so. 00 

l'hntngraplnr nocount <f. .*,() 

<i;ts ami rlrclrir li^hl and power .jS. 72 

r*iro cxiiaguisliers . . . .(2. (Hi 

l>rayap\ earponterV ami pninier*,*. salary (moving in now 
building) * 202. s*'> 


Appropria- 

tion'-. 

$7, SOU. (HI 


I. 020 7i|| 


2. 700. 00 


Total a|i[iropriaiinii 

The annual expense per pupil is !i’ ( rent'. 


+ 


12,500. 00 


NOW (AN A SCHOOL MUSEUM BE ES' T \ IJL1SII El > ? 

*** r " 

In cities iufcvhich there is a public museum opportunities for sys- 
tematic use of its material should lx* given the schools. The city 
museum should establish a school section; it should gather from its 
stores' “such material ns can ami should be used in the schools, and 
make it possible for the teachers to get it when tliev need it. This 
would benefit the museums as much as the schools. The numl>er 
of people who visit the great storehouses of knowledge in the large, 
cities is deplorably small. The hoys and girls who are trained ii^ 
tlie schools to ust* museum material will, when they have become 
men and women, visit the museum often and will make the most 
intelligent use of the opportunities, they otter. Aided by one of 
Chicygos public-spirited citizens, Mr. N. W. Harris, the Field 
Museum of Natural History of Chicago is, at present*, planning a sys- 
tematic cooperation with the city public schools. The Harris Puldic 
School Extension <*f this institution will supply the schools with 
illustrative material taken from tin* great museum. 

But oven in places where there is no public .museum, the establish- • 
ment of a school museum is not- as difficult a matter as it is generally 
supposed to he. A great deal of the material in daily use in the St. 
Louis schools can be had from commercial firms in the citv and in 
other places, much of it for the asking’. The Vnitcd States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Bureau 'of Fisheries, as well us privately.' 
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owned mines mid quarries, will give assistance. Pictures gathered 
fmni magazines and railroad and steamship advertisements may 1 m* 
arranged and classified. With material procured in this wav as a 
nucleus and with purchases of other material in this eountrv and 
abroad, a serviceable school museum can soon he developed. Friends 
of the school will readily contribute whatever* they mav have that- 
illicit he used in the institution. The St. Louis museum has been 
tin* grateful yeeipient <d’ a large number of most valuable, donations, 
a feu. of which may lie mentioned here. Tire Frcie Cemeinde. of Si 
Lpuis. presented to tin* institution a very large rolled ion of valuable 
miuei als. Mi. *1 . A. \ alcntinc Schmidt turned over to the mnspiim 
12 largo glass ease^ of insects, a supply of specimens from which the 
‘museum can make up collections for yearn come. Mis> Man* 
Knmklin gave the museimi an extensive collection of articles illus- 
trating Mexican life and history. The Fremont School presented KM) 
mounted, birds and the (airfield School n small museum of articles of 
v o lions kinds which had been gat he ret 1 by one of tin* former principals 
of the school. Another principal sent a large collection of material 
gntlieied ni the Philippines. 1 Im' Missouri, Kansas Texas Knilwnv 
gave tin* museum its comprehensive exhibit of grains and fruits 
grown in the Western Slates. A most valuable collection bf 1H)() 
large* photographs representing oriental life and scenery was presented 
k> tin* institution by Mr. James \Y. Hell. 

OPINIONS OF MKN AND WOMEN IN TIIK ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS. 

The writer focls tlpit in order to give* the reader an adequate idea 
of the value* of new fe*ature* of school work, he should not only pm- 
sent his ywn opinion, but should add the opinions of men ami wome*n 
who do the weak in the schools and who have the* best opportunity' 
to tost the value of l his new method of treating certain subjects in tho 
curriculum. 

A number of principals of the schools and member* e>f tho Teachers’' 
College faculty were asked to states what they thought of the museum 
ns an adjunct to our sell ends. The following are extract* from their 
letters: 

The cuipcM wliirji \vc have in our work in physical geography with liflh-grado chil- 
dren is due, very largely, to tin* valuable museum material available for il hint rut inn. 
It is true that wnne‘of the <1 iffirutt >oh experienced by teachers of physical getpruphv 
aw* overcome in our schools by tho extensive turn of the field trip. Tim ofctirsiim to 
the park, river, and quarry does much to make this work easier, l»ut more mention of 
eorae of the topics for instruction will show that the excursion, valuable as if is. will 
not sufhee. A glancpat the course of study reveals such topics as explanation of day 
ami night, measufement of latitude and longitude, the earth’s shape, the compass, 
atmospheric moisture, clofi'd formation, tho seasons, winds, etc. The Educational 
Museum provides 25 valuable sets of apparatus which we use and find particularly 
well adapted Jo the illustration of these and kindred topics outlined in the course in 
physical geograph y A 

' \ 


7 


\ 





Fig. 34.— Museum repair shop. 
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The inlsod union of exhibits of illustrative materials from the public school museum 
has met a much-felt want in our urban teaching. Tiiere are a few extremists in peda- 
gogical theory who stilt maintain that it is useless to afford children specimens of natu- 
ral or artificial life which are not directly involved in their own experiences. This 
principle would narrowly restrict the educutioifcd field, eliminating much (hat is 
taught and intelligently grasped in geography, natural science, and history. It would 
mean that the eft y -bred hoy or girl never shall enrich his lift* with facts and principles 
that are witnessed only at tirst hand by (host* reared in rural districts. It is precisely 
because many children can not go forth ami experience at first hand many of the inter* 
eating facts of nature and life t hat the museum is “put on wheels” and carried to their 
own schoolroom. 


In my extension classes with teachers at the Teachers* College, I have found the 
museum of the St. lamis schools invaluable, if not almnst*indispcusahlc. I have had 
large classes that have pursued the study of St. lands industries from year to year, and 
we have found that the museum provides material that makes the whole industrial 
process clear from the raw martcriul to the oomplet(*d product. Kor instance, we have 
the textile indifttry in our city, and we can see there the processes by wlfich tin* raw 
cotton is made into cloth, but we can not see in the factory how the raw cotton is pro- 
duced, nor how all the by-products are used, lien* the in use tun steps in and provides 
us with the necessary steps, so that we may have a complete, concrete history of tho 
cotton textile industry from the time the seed is planted until the cloth conies from the 
mill. Aft.er the cloth leaves the mill, it is easy to follow it until it readies the con- 
sumer. Uy the aid of the museum we can present the history of the In Hit and shoe 
industry: in facility of the numerous industries that* are represented in our city. We 
can thus give a comprehensive understanding of our whole industrial life which would 
not otherwise he possible. 


The other day 1 observed a very interesting review lesson on the Philippine islands, 
in which the collections of articles used by the inhabitants and samples of Philippine 
products from the museum wcfe used. As the lesson proceeded, each pupil went- 
forward and, while exhibiting a certain article or product, recited upon it and 
relation to the physical geography and life of the Philippines as host he could fnun 
what he had learned from previous study and recitations and from his own reading. 
This review lesson was full of life ami meaning, instead of tiresome to both teacher 
ami pupils, aa loo many review lessons are. The teacher questioned ami suggested as 
she felt necessary, and the pupils asked questions about matters that were not piade 
plain by we pupil reciting. * 

Over Pro lantern-slide collodions are supplied by the museum. One of the host ■ 
ways to conduct a lesson of this kind is to have each pupil in the class he responsible 
for collecting and rejxtrtiug interesting matter upon one slide. As the lesson proceeds 
the pupils and teacher ask questions of the one re]x>rting. If the lesson is a story, such’ 
as the “Pie<J Piper,” the children may tell the story as the slides are thrown iqnm the 
■m. These pictures will give the children excellent suggestions for the ill ustrat ivc 
drawing for scat work in language ami reading. We have from 2 to 10 lantern lessons 
at our building every Thursday. m 


* * 

It requires, however, an intelligent use of this material, to produce proper results 
The question of method roust be worked out carefully for each lesson. A proper intro- 
duction, loading the pupils into the proper attitudo'and spirit, before tlu* material is 
presented to them, is very essential. They must be prepared for it, anil it must he 
intnnluced at the “psychological moment,” if the best result is to be attained. Aa 
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far a* possible the pupils, rat her tluin tin* t«*ai*|ior. should handle and use the* material. 
After tin* material has? been examined ami corrected, a summary, giving the upplica** 
lion and conclusion, driving home and clinching the salient pnim> itf tin* lesson, should 
not he omitted. This done, ‘'while the iron is hot," will add *>0 per cent Jo the value 
of the lesson. There is danger, it this method does not receive careful attention, of 
the pupils r* gaming the material as merely amusing ami of harmful. training instead 
of Lenelieial training. 


The museum material puts the child in direct touch with the real life and 'products 
of the foreign places. The stutYed birds and animals are those that live in the far-away 
land: coffee, tea, chocolate, bamboo, are the emps cultivated on the farms of strange 
]K*oph‘; the pictures of the p<*oph', of their homes, dress, and occupation, make the 
child almost as fain liar with China. Brazil, or Russia. u> In* is with his own citv. 

W i Tli this material at hand, it becomes easy to teach our diildrcn brought tip in a 
ureal lowland of tin* temperate zone, nmuniaiu life, torrid and frigid, zinies. and the 
industries, life, and customs of a foreign people. 


The circulating collections of the educational Museum serve, in some eases, as a 
supplement to the textbook; in others, the textbook is a more or less useful supple- 
lUent to tlie museum collections.^ The relative importance depends upon tbe char- 
aeter of the collection, the text . a’nd the teacher.* Tin* museum collections are not an 
educational fad or busy work, ora cure-all fur' lazy and indifferent teaching; they are 
a return to a first principle and a device to restore to elassptom instruction the nm- 
ereteness which, in too manv eases, it has lost. 

The collections have been especially useful in teaching foreign-horn children 
natural history, geography, and English. Many nl then ham- had considerable mental 
development in foreign schools in tln-ir native tongue, and need as fast as possible to 
get an acquaintance with their new environment and their adhpted language com- 
mensurate with their development. To this end simple industrial pictured, tvpiral 
landscapes, and smiled birds and animals so deposed jhat all can see are a verv great * 
help. 


Children literally clap their hands when the teacher uncovers Mr. Squirrel or the' 
Blue Bird; and there is at oneo a new interest in the reading or language lessons on 
these subjects. Likewise the pictured— cliarts. stormspupie views or lantern lessons— 
never fail to bring delight to tlu* ehiMYcn and to enliven interest in the various sub- 
jects wliich they represent . Even if this wen* the only claim that could he made for 
them, our museum would 1 m* worth while. 

Museum collections in my school, however, are not only iTften*sting; thev are ex- 
ceedingly helpful to pupils in gaining many ideas that otherwise would he difficult, 'if " 
not im|Missible, to get. Without them, children would fail in many instances through 
lack of adequate experience to secure tin* right imagery. 


It is manifestly impractical to try to liring school children into fi ret -hand relation 
with all the processes and objects concerning which we desired hem to have quite 
accurate, ideas. The city child is isolated. to a large extent, from nature, from 
agricultural, mining, nnd fishing procoas<»s and prodnet*, and in the predent order of 
things even from Industrial', tqyisphrtntion, commercial, and professional activities 
1 and results, Thvse deficiencies in experiences gained in the natural routine of life 
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can be made up in a limited way by excursion* to the country, the park, the factory, 
etc., but only in a limited way. St. Louis has attempted to lessen this deficiency off 
sense experience through the use of museum materials. 

More than fH) |>er cent of the selections in the readers, used in the first three grades 
of the St. Louis public schools. are concerning concrete object* and dramatic situations 
that can be pictured and that are not usually present in the srlnxdriMnn. A smaller 
percent Of the selections in the reader* used in the fourth to the eighth grades. incluMve, 
are of such a nature. In rase of such selections, museum materials arc very helpful. 


. Perhaps the best use that can be made of museum materials is in connection with 
geography teaching. By means of chart**, stereoscopic views, lantern slides, typical 
costumes, etc., the shape, surface, natural scenes of particular beauty, grandeur, or 
uniqueness, the products of tilt- fine arts, theirsymboln of patriotism and appreciation, 
the processes and products of agriculture, milling, forestry, fishing, and the varied 
industries, the leisure pursuits, dress 411 d appearance, homes, etc!’ of a people and 
country may be more vividly and quickly impressed on the niimls -<f (he pupil* th aU 
can possibly be done by the study of the printed page or by sj>oken words. 


\\c raise a small plat ot wheat in the school garden each year. After the wheat has' 
.keen lmrv^ffH, we semi to the museum for the wheat product**. The room tlml lias 
had charge of the plat of wheat takes the* product* and prepares stories about each 
one, using encyclopedia*, farmers’ bulletins, and books fn. m the library, as well as 
their geographies and reports of State bureaus. 

An, announcement is sent through the soh.xd that room X is ready to give a lecture 
upon wheat and wheat products* at the nature study period of any romn wishing them! 

At the time ap]H»inied a group from the room ;hat has been studying whearm.es u\ 
another room, and each one in turn makes a talk up»m some phasi’ of the wheat. pro- 
duction, distribution. or manufactured prtKluet*. ,illu*traiing tlie talk by means of 
the samples from the museum and the sample* from the garden. 

After they have gone, the teacher asks the children of the mom visited <> write 
letters to the visiting room telling them what they have learned from ihe lectures. 



The following extnict from n letter by , t member ,,f t | 1( , fmuilty of 
the Teachers' College confirms some valuable nun ions „iul su<'''is- 
lions: 


“Tl-.c material ilf our school museum has I catalogued according to its servieo- 

ability for Riven '.subjects in the eottrse of study. ami provision 1 k,s hem made for t?„r 
delivery of this materia! to any school when it is wanted. W hat in the teacher to do 
with it? Is she to hold up an object before the class and say. ' See. children, what 1 
hold in my hand,' and then after a few superficial questions proceed as though the 
object were not thercMtt all? If the objects are to serve more than a merely spectacular ^ 
purpose, we must decide, hcforchan* just, what they 'ora to contribute to the 
mental development of the child and what methods we must pursue to secure this 
development. 1 

“The primary and obvious purjxwe in the use of any objects in instruction is to 
appeal to the senses of pupils; this means, to the senses of all the pupils in the eluss ami 
not merely to those of the twA or three.pupils in thg front seats. A method mu* be 
found by which this fundamental condition is met. 

“Lot us now examine, by reference to material typical of the public school imiscnm, 
how and to what ends such material may be used . What is the purpose of introducing, 
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